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ABSTRACT 



A symposium was held in Berne, Switzerland, in March 1996 to 
define the key competencies that secondary students should acquire to prepare 
for either employment or higher education. This document summarizes the 
symposium discussions of plenary sessions and working groups, comprised of 
teachers and school managers. The conference participants discussed the 
following issues: (1) clarifying the concept; (2) defining competency 

requirements in the context of current education systems; (3) identifying the 
priorities and key competencies; (4) acquiring competencies by doing; and (5) 
assessing the link between the structure of education systems and the purpose 
of evaluation. The participants concluded that underlying the question of key 
components is a whole set of interrelated problems. Educators and 
policymakers must also consider an education system's long-established 
curricula, teaching methods, and school contexts. Appendices contain a 
summary of three papers: "Competencies and Knowledge" (John Coolahan) ; 

"Individual Competencies and the Demands of Society" (Gabor Halasz) ; and 
"Introductory Notes" ( Jean-Francois Perret) . The symposium program and a list 
of participants are also included. (LMI) 
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The Council of Europe was founded in 1949 to achieve greater unity between European 
parliamentary democracies. It is the oldest of the European political institutions and has 
40 member States", including the 15 members of the European Union. It is the widest 
intergovernmental and interparliamentary grouping in Europe, and has its headquarters in the 
French city of Strasbourg. 

Only questions related to national defence are excluded from the Council of Europe’s work, 
and the Organisation has activities in the following areas: democracy, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; media and communication; social and economic affairs; education, 
culture, heritage and sport; youth; health; environment and regional planning; local democracy; 
and legal co-operation. 

The European Cultural Convention was opened for signature in 1954. This international 
treaty is open to European countries that are not members of the Council of Europe, and it 
enables them to take part in the Organisation’s programmes on education, culture, sport and 
youth. So far, 44 States have acceded to the European Cultural Convention: the Council of 
Europe’s full member States plus Belarus, Bosnia-Herzegovinia, the Holy See and Monaco. 

The Council for Cultural Co-operation (the CDCC) is responsible for the Council of Europe’s 
work on education and culture. Four specialised committees - the Education Committee, the 
Committee for Higher Education and Research, the Culture Committee and the Cultural 
Heritage Committee - help the CDCC to carry out its tasks under the European Cultural 
Convention. There is also a close working relationship between the CDCC and the regular 
conferences of specialised European ministers responsible for education, culture and cultural 
heritage. 

The CDCC’s programmes are an integral part of the Council of Europe’s work, and, like the 
programmes in other sectors, they contribute to the Organisation’s three over-arching policy 
objectives for the 1 990s: 

- the protection, reinforcement and promotion of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms and pluralist democracy; 

the promotion of an awareness of European identity; 

- the search for common responses to the great challenges facing European society. 

The CDCC’s education programme covers school, higher and adult education, as well as 
educational research. At present, there are projects on: education for democratic values; 
history; modern languages; school links and exchanges; the reform of secondary education; 
access to higher education; the reform of legislation on higher education in Central and 
Eastern Europe; academic mobility, and educational documentation and research. 



* Albania, Andorra, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Cyprus, Croatia, the Czech Republic, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Latvia, Liechtenstein, Lithuania, Luxembourg, Malta, 
Moldova, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Romania, Russian Federation, San Marino, the Slovak Republic, 
Slovenia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Ukraine, United Kingdom, the Former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia. 
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Foreword 



The symposium was held in Berne from 27 to 30 March 1 996 as part of the project entitled 
"A Secondary Education for Europe", and brought together representatives from all the 
countries in Europe. More specifically, it followed on from the Porsgrunn (Norway) symposium 
that had addressed "Contents and methods in secondary education". In that context, it had 
proved necessary to define the core content: "If the new beneficiaries of secondary education 
are to be given a chance to succeed, it is important that the knowledge they are expected to 
acquire (the core curricula) be accurately defined (...) the very notion of "core" needs further 
investigation, for there is still disagreement over its exact meaning." There was in fact a need 
to do so in every subject taught, and to develop an interdisciplinary, even cross-disciplinary 
plan. 

In the invitation to the symposium, the links with those that had gone before were again 
stressed: 

"It is evident from the preceding symposia that one of the essential questions underlying the 
reforms concerns the definition of key competencies that students should acquire in order to 
prepare for either employment or higher education. The Berne symposium will therefore set 
out: 

- to plot the course taken by current reforms in relation to these issues; 

- to try to clarify the problems associated with defining key competencies." 

By borrowing navigational terminology, the invitation to plot the course suggests a need to find 
one’s bearings, to obtain a more precise knowledge of one’s own position and, by extension, 
to analyse the question and look closely at the situation. 

Four experts contributed their insights to the session. Jean-Frangois Perret wrote an 
introductory note on the concept of competency. In his review of the relationship between 
knowledge and competencies, John Coolahan focused on how the learning of competencies 
is made possible. Gabor Halasz then explored the relationship between individual 
competencies and the demands of society. Lastly, through an examination of the relationship 
between the processes of learning and applying knowledge, Bernard Rey proposed an original 
approach to the issue of key competencies, based on an analysis of some of the main vectors 
of European society. 

These contributions are appended. They informed and guided the discussions in the 
symposium and the working groups. The comments that follow were inspired by them either 
directly or via the work of the working groups. 
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The symposium generally comprised teachers and school managers working alternately in 
plenary sessions and working groups. This report reconstructs their discussions without 
keeping slavishly to the chronological order, focusing instead on the main issues raised: 

1 . The beginnings of clarifying the concept 

What is meant by competency? What is the present state of our knowledge? 
How can we reach agreement on what that notion means? 

2. How and why does the question of competencies relate to schools? 

An attempt to define the issue in the context of present-day education systems. 

3. What are the priorities? What are the key competencies? 

How difficult is it to agree on what should be seen as key competencies? 

4. The acquisition of competencies: learning by doing. 

How are key competencies and other competencies acquired? And how can 
acquisition and mastery of them be evaluated? 

5. Does the structure fit the purpose? 

Does the way in which schools and education systems are presently arranged 
suit the aim of encouraging the acquisition of key competencies by the majority 
of pupils? 



I. The beginnings of clarifying the concept 

The term competency is currently widely used in everything that is said and written about 
education and teaching. It figured in the title of this symposium and in the invitation. However, 
it has not always been commonplace in education systems or secondary schools. To describe 
what these were expected to convey to pupils and students, the notions of knowledge and 
values used to be (and still are) more usually used, and in earlier times perhaps, those of 
belief or faith. 

The use of the notion of competency has spread recently. Nowadays, managers and experts 
glibly employ it when they speak of what is supposed to be, or ought to be, the purpose of 
schools and education systems. And they do so as if the notion were self-evident. The 



symposium itself provided examples of this "everyday use". In his speech of welcome, the 
Chairman of the Swiss Conference of Heads of Public Education Departments referred to the 
five fields of competencies set out in the secondary school curriculum for preparation for 
university entry. For his part, the Council of Europe representative stressed the five sets of 
key competencies to which the Council attached particular importance. Neither speaker felt 
the need to spell out what was meant by competency. 

Although the notion of competency has become widely accepted, it did not prove so easy in 
the symposium and the working groups to agree on a rigorous common definition. 

Part of the reason doubtless lies in language differences. In every language, there are a 
profusion of terms, and polysemy. There is only a marginal difference between the following: 

skill, competence, competency, ability, mastery, craftsmanship; 

competence, capacity, maitrise, aptitude, savoir-faire, qualification, art; 

Kompetenz, Fertigkeit, Fahigkeit, Qualifikation ? 

Communication is hampered by the potential of European multilingualism for 
misunderstanding, confusion and "noise", in this as in other fields. There is also a great wealth 
of nuances. 

It is also necessary to take into account the differences in experience, education, background 
and situation of the participants who, quite by chance, came together from all parts of Europe 
at a given moment at a symposium on a complex issue. This element of chance is of 
relevance since, as will be seen below, this issue concerns the way in which each person 
views the process of becoming a human being and learning, and the way in which he or she 
sees the school’s mission and looks at how schools are organised and can operate in their 
own particular circumstances. An international symposium is thus an opportunity to shuffle 
together ideas, to pool experience and points of view, and to compare different countries’ and 
participants’ situations. The clarification of concepts sometimes involved a process of 
destructuring, occasionally giving rise to a sense of confusion. 

There did appear to be agreement that the notion of competency lies fairly firmly within the 
field of "knowing how" (savoir faire ) rather than "knowing that" ( savoir ). Competency is a 
general capability "based on knowledge, experience, values, dispositions which a person has 
developed thorough engagement with educational practices." 1 Competencies cannot be 
reduced to factual knowledge or routines; to be competent is not in all cases synonymous with 



1. J. Coolahan, Competencies and knowledge, see Appendix I. 
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